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NRA Changes After 
Examination Period 


President Recommends Further Re- 
duction of Working Hours to 
Aid Employment 


ADDRESSES CODE AUTHORITIES 


Stronger Enforcement Assured 
as National Labor Board 
Gets More Power 


The last two weeks have been examina- 
tion time for the NRA. Eight months 
have passed since the first steps in the in- 
dustrial recovery plan were taken. More 
than 300 codes have been signed, embrac- 
ing the great majority of American indus- 
tries. The president, General Johnson, 
and all NRA officials have felt that while 
the program has made great gains in re- 
covery and social reform, mistakes in ad- 
ministration have been made and certain 
injustices to various classes have occurred. 
This was inevitable in so vast an under- 
taking. Therefore they set aside a period 
beginning February 27 for wholesale re- 
examination of the NRA structure. Criti- 
cism by every interested person was in- 
vited, and public meetings were held in 
Washington for expression of that criti- 
cism. Then beginning March 5, a great 
convention of all NRA code authorities 
began at the capital, to consider the com- 
plaints made and to revise codes. 


The President’s Speech 


On the first day of that convention Presi- 
dent Roosevelt delivered an address to the 
assembled code authorities which restated 
the original purpose of NRA, reviewed 
the progress made in the realization of that 
purpose, and in the light of eight months’ 
experience, made several recommendations 
as to future policy. 

The president’s speech was a restatement 
of the need for economic planning and of 
the determination of the government to 
continue the codperative plan of NRA. He 
reminded his listeners of the haphazard, 
destructive condition of industry before 
planning began. “There was little con- 
sideration,” he said, “for the social point 
of view, and no planning whatsoever to 
avoid the pitfalls of overproduction or of 
selling methods which foisted articles on 
a gullible public which the family budget 
could not afford.” 

Then the president repeated the goal of 
NRA. “What we seek is balance in our 
economic system—balance between agri- 
culture and industry, and balance between 
the wage earner, the employer, and the 
consumer.” This statement, of course, is 
the essence of the national planning idea, 
to be carried out within the bounds of our 
democratic form of government. Mr. 
Roosevelt stressed the fact that the criti- 
cisms which had been made were not di- 
rected at the NRA itself, not at the idea 
of national planning, but rather to the de- 
tails of method. “In this we should feel 
encouraged and heartened that we are on 
the right track and can go forward.” 

The president’s chief recommendations 
were three in number. First and most im- 
Portant, he asked for the creation of still 
More purchasing power through a further 
decrease in working hours, without any de- 
Crease in the weekly wages paid to labor. 
He said that private industry must em- 
Ploy more people, that the government 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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THINGS HAPPEN TOO FAST 
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A Time of Decision 


“Tf it is true that the river of time glides on continually it is also true that the rate 
of its progress is not even,” says the historian Ferdinand Lot. “Sometimes it pro- 
gresses so slowly that its movement is scarcely noticeable and it seems possible to give 
an account of several centuries in a few pages only. At other times, it rises and over- 
flows in a sudden spate and the historian, crushed by the confused throng of abundant 
facts, spends a whole lifetime in retracing a few revolutionary days.” We are living 
now at one of these flood seasons of history. Changes come so fast that their import 
can scarcely be determined. The enactment of the National Recovery Act a year ago 
was a radical departure from American political and economic policy. The abandonment 
of the gold standard, the attempt to manage the currency, the assumption of responsi- 
bility by the national government for the employment of millions of Americans unable 
to find work in private industry, the control of agricultural production by national au- 
thority—these, and a dozen other major measures of recovery, havé broken violently 
with tradition and, taken together, they may affect the economic life and the politics of 
the nation tremendously. 

This week we come to another departure the significance of which can scarcely be 
overrated. When President Roosevelt called for a shortening of hours to be accompa- 
nied by an increase of wages he was making a momentous decision. There is a critical 
issue involved in the choice as to whether the president’s policy shall be carried out, 
and that issue touches the American people vitally. On the one hand it is contended 
by a considerable body of economists and political leaders that hours must be shortened 
if work is to be supplied to all. It is argued that the workers of the nation, operating 
at thirty hours a week or less, can produce enough with the modern machinery at their 
command to supply the needs of all the people. It is said further that unemployment 
must be reduced through the spreading of work and that purchasing power must be put 
into the hands of the people through an increase of wages in order that employment, 
even at the shortened hours, may be anything like universal. 

Many economists and political thinkers dissent from this view. They say that a 
shortening of hours means smaller production and that we need to produce all that we 
can in order to supply the needs of our people and to develop a high standard of living 
such as the New Deal undertakes to promise. They declare that once hours are 
shortened it will be impossible to lengthen them because of the opposition of workers 
and that a shortening of hours as a permanent policy means a permanently lower stand- 
ard of living. We have come, therefore, to a time of decision and the decision may be 
a fateful one. 


Japanese System of 
Government Studied 


Emperor Is Source of All Power in 
Japan; Believed Divine and 
People Worship Him 


VOTERS HAVE LIMITED VOICE 


Actually Nation Is Ruled by 
Few Strong Men Close 
to the Emperor 


To the average western mind the Orient 
presents something mysterious, almost too 
difficult to understand. The people living 
in that part of the world differ so markedly 
from ourselves in race, language, religion 
and custom that we often feel at a loss to 
explain their actions and motives. In con- 
sequence, the Oriental has the reputation 
of being a shrewd, unfathomable individual 
possessed of a certain cunning with which 
the Westerner cannot hope to compete. 

Such is the popular conception of the 
Orient. But like most popular conceptions 
there is little truth in it. The real fact is 
that we are so deeply ignorant about the 
East that we are ready to believe almost 
anything about it. We attribute qualities 
and defects to the Orientals which they do 
not have, and we fail to take account of 
other characteristics which they do have. 
And out of our ignorance is born a degree 
of prejudice which makes it all the easier 
to distort the picture. 


Japan an Example 


We may take Japan as an illustration. 
The recent policies of the Japanese gov- 
ernment have been generally puzzling to 
us. We have not grasped the real reasons 
behind her Manchurian adventure. We 
do not know Japan as we know Great 
Britain and France and Germany. Yet, 
it is essential that we do, for certainly the 
future of the Far East will be molded by 
the actions of the Japanese. Let us there- 
fore look behind the curtain in the Land 
of the Rising Sun. 

The dramatic manner in which Japan 
came into contact with the West less than 
a century ago is common knowledge to 
every American. It was the big guns on 
the vessels commanded by Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry which, in 1853, induced 
the Japanese to emerge from their seclu- 
sion and establish relations with other na- 
tions. Before the arrival of Perry they 
had preferred to remain locked up on four 
islands off the coast of China, refusing to 
have anything to do with the rest of the 
world 

But if the Japanese had been slumber- 
ing, it did not take them long to awaken. 
Immediately they set about with determi- 
nation to modernize themselves according 
to western standards. The wisest men 
were sent abroad to learn the ways of other 
nations. Machinery was introduced and 
the country began to assume an industrial 
aspect. With amazing rapidity, the Japa- 
nese literally pulled themselves up by 
their bootstraps. In 1894 they fought and 
won a war with China. In 1905 they suc- 
cessfully battled Russia. No further evi- 
dence than this last struggle was needed 
to show that Japan had emerged as an 
important world power. 

The period of transition, naturally, had 
its effect upon the government. From the 
earliest days of which history has record, 
the Japanese have paid homage to an un- 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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Notes From the News 


Mrs. Roosevelt's First Year; How Rasputin Was Killed; the 


Elder Lindbergh and the War; the House of 
Morgan Extends Its Interests 


RS. ROOSEVELT ended her first 

year as mistress of the White House 
and First Lady of the land by traveling al- 
most 40,000 miles. Some of her trips were 
made by rail, others by air and still others 
by motor. She is extremely fond of taking 
short trips by car. Frequently she has 
driven to mining towns for the purpose of 
making first-hand surveys of working con- 
ditions. At present, she is on a rail-and-air 
trip to Puerto Rico and other island pos- 
sessions of the United States in the Carib- 
bean. She is examining industrial conditions. 
at Puerto Rico, where plans are being made 
by the Roosevelt administration to apply 
certain features of the New Deal in an ef- 
fort to cure the island of some of its eco- 
nomic ailments. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s individuality and in- 
formality have been the delight of every- 
one. Merely because she changed her ad- 
dress from New York to the White House 
in Washington did not check the kind of 
life to which she was accustomed. She has 
continued living in the same informal man- 
ner as before. 

Her public addresses for the first year 
number sixty-seven. She has talked on a 
variety of topics—philanthropic, educa- 
tional and industrial. She is very much in- 
terested in social problems and is one of 
the leaders seeking to obtain old-age pen- 
sion legislation for the District of Colum- 
bia. 


Pinchot Versus Reed 


Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania has announced that he will seek the 
Republican nomination for the United 
States Senate in the 
Pennsylvania primary 
elections to be held 
on May 15. He will 
run against Senator 
David A. Reed, one 
of the leading Old 
Guard __ Republicans 
now in Congress. In 
announcing his can- 
didacy, Governor 
Pinchot said: 

“T am a candidate 
against David A. 
Reed for the United 
States Senate. Reed 
as senator has run the errands and taken 
the orders of Mellon, the international 
bankers and the steel interests long enough. 
He should be replaced by a man who will 
take his orders only from the people. In 
this crisis Republican Pennsylvania re- 
quires and deserves in Reed’s place a Re- 
publican senator who will work with the 
president to restore prosperity instead of 
snapping and snarling at his heels.” 

Since Pennsylvania is normally an over- 
whelmingly Republican state, interest in 
the primary contest between Governor Pinr- 
chot and Senator Reed will be keen. They 
are two vastly different personalities. Sen- 
ator Reed is extremely conservative. He 
is very much opposed to government inter- 
ference in or regulation of business. He 
thinks that the country would be better oif 
if the government refrained from “med- 
dling” in industrial affairs. 

Governor Pinchot, on the other hand, is 
one of the most progressive of the Pro- 
gressive Republicans. While governor he 
has fought for social reforms; he has been 
on the side of the striking miners; he is 
opposed to vast accumulations of wealth, 
believing that the government should re- 
distribute wealth through taxation. His 
career has been dynamic. He has always 
refused to play the game of politics ac- 
cording to the organization rules. He has 
been a thorn in the side of the Republican 
organization of Pennsylvania for more than 
thirty years. However, he is very popular 
with miners and other working classes. 





GIFFORD 
PINCHOT 


Morgan Obtains Rail Empire 


A group of bankers headed by J. P. 
Morgan and Company recently gained con- 
trol over the $2,000,000,000 Van Swer- 
ingen railroad empire. This is the world’s 
largest rail network in the hands of pri- 
vate interests. Over 28,000 miles of line 
are comprised in the system, including the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, the Missouri Pacitic, 
Pere Marquette, Chicago and Eastern IlIli- 


nois, Erie and New York and the Chicago 
and St. Louis. The Van Sweringens had 
pledged their control in these companies 
to obtain bank loans amounting to $40.- 
000,000. They lost their control by de- 
faulting on these loans. This is a severe 
setback to the two Van Sweringen broth- 
ers, who started as poor boys and worked 
their way to the head of a vast railroad 
kingdom. They were born in Cleveland 
more than half a century ago and at one 
time sold newspapers on Cleveland streets. 
They worked and saved and bought prop- 
erty in Cleveland which later made them a 
fortune. Their railroad empire was then 
built. 


Seeing Sea Monsters 


Stories of having seen strange, terrible- 
looking sea monsters have gone the rounds 
during recent months. France at last has 
produced evidence that there are such 
creatures. The dead body of a sea serpent, 
twenty-five feet long and five feet in diam- 
eter, was recently washed ashore on the 
outskirts of Cherbourg. It was said not 
to be a member of the whale family, as 
it was too thin. 


Largest Telescope 


Astronomers all over the world are fo- 
cusing their attention on Corning, New 
York, for in that city the largest telescope 
ever constructed is in the making. Its 
mirror will be 200 inches in diameter, or 
twice that of the famous Mount Wilson 
telescope. If present hopes and dreams 
are realized, the new reflector will open 
up many new and fascinating worlds. It 
is expected to contribute to a deeper un- 
derstanding of that misty path in the heav- 
ens known as the Milky Way. It is ex- 
pected to throw new light on Mars, and 
to make possible a study of matter in 
the stars. 

An indication of the bigness of this proj- 
ect is shown by the fact that five years 
of arduous labor have already been spent 
on it. At least three or four more years 
will probably be needed to finish the task 
completely, and the total cost will be $6,- 
000,000. The telescope is drawing par- 
ticular attention this month because the 
time has come to mold twenty tons of 
liquid into a disk of glass which is to be 
the mirror. 


Mr. Woodin 


The former secretary of the treasury, 
William H. Woodin, has returned to his 
home in New York City, after spending 
several months in a sanatorium in ‘Tuc- 
son, Arizona. The throat ailment which 
was responsible for Mr. Woodin’s resig- 
nation from the Roosevelt cabinet is much 
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WHEN CHILDREN MAY LEGALLY LEAVE SCHOOL 
This map is interesting when considered in connection with the NRA codes which tend to fix 
sixteen as the minimum age for employment, and the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment which would make eighteen the minimum age. 


improved. Upon arriving home, the former 
secretary had nothing but praise for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s first-year achievements. 


U. S.-Bermuda Air Service 


A regular airplane service from the Brit- 
ish colony of Bermuda to the United 
States may soon be organized, according 
to Sir Philip Sassoon, British undersecre- 
tary of air. He said that plans are being 
considered for joint operation of the pro- 
posed air line by Imperial Airways and 
Pan American Airways. Bermuda is a 
very popular resort. Many Americans 
visit the island each year. It is located 
580 miles east of North Carolina. 


The Elder Lindbergh’s Book 


During the World War, the plates of a 
book written by Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., 
father of the famous flyer and former 
United States congressman from a Min- 
nesota district, were destroyed by the 
United States Secret Service. The book 
was considered too radical. It contained 
anti-war sentiment. ‘Regardless of who 
wins in the World War now being fought,” 
Mr. Lindbergh said in his book, “the ma- 
jor portion of mankind, if spared from 
that, will be reduced to abject industrial 
slavery.” 

In addition, the book vigorously at- 
tacked big bankers and speculators, and 
told of the need of a planned economy 
which would protect the average wage 
earner from big business. He urged a so- 
ciety where “workers would gain a fair 
share of the wealth created by their la- 
bors. ... Is the social and business policy 
of our country such,” he asked, “that it 
is impossible for the masses to secure 
their industrial rights? I prove herein that 
it is impossible.” 

Mr. Lindbergh’s book, “Your Country 
at War,” has again been published by Gor- 
don Dorrance, of Dorrance and Co., an 
old Philadelphia publishing house. It is 
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It is rare that a group picture of this kind is ‘taken in Moscow. 
J. Stalin 
(Central Executive Committee Member). 


G. Ordjonikidze (Heavy 


Industry) ; 
(Premier); S. Kirov 


3 Seated, left to right: 
(Secretary Communist party); V. Molotov 
Standing: A. Yenukidze 


(Secretary of Central Executive Committee); K. + Voroshilov (War and Marine); L. 


Kaganovitch (Central Executive Committee) ;~ V. 


Kuibyshev (Vice-President and 


head of State Planning Commission), 


fitting that the book, containing as it does 
so many of the social and economic ideas 
now being carried out, should have been 
republished on the first anniversary of the 
New Deal. 


Intelligent Citizenship 


President Roosevelt is extremely en- 
couraged over the intelligent interest which 
the people of the United States are tak- 
ing in their government. The following 
excerpt was taken from the president’s 
address which he delivered a short time 
ago upon receiving an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the American Uni- 
versity in Washington: 

Many articles have been written, many 
speeches are being made today and tomorrow 
which seek to review and to estimate the his- 
tory of the United States during the past year. 
I am willing to hazard a guess that few of 
these epitomes will stress what to me stands 
out as one of the most salient features of a 
salient vear in our American life. 

I speak of the amazing and universal in- 
crease in the intelligent interest which the 
people of the United States are taking in the 
whole subject of government. In cities, in 
hamlets and on farms, men and women in 
their daily contacts are discussing, as never 
before except in time of war, the methods by 
which community and national problems are 
ordered ; and war is not a true exception, be- 
cause in such case there is but a single objec- 
oo ae 

We need disinterested as well as_ broad- 
gauged and educated public officials. This part 
of our problem we have not yet solved, but it 
can be solved, and it can be accomplished 
without the creation of a national bureau- 
cracy which would dominate the national life 
of our governmental system. 


Rasputin, the Mad Monk 


One of the most dramatic court trials 
London has witnessed for many a day was 
held recently. Princess Youssoupoff, wife 
of a Russian‘ prince, has brought suit 
against Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, 
Ltd. She claims to have been misrepre- 
sented in the film production, “Rasputin, 
the Mad Monk.” The court awarded her 
$126,750 damages. 

The most exciting moment of the trial 
came a week or so ago when Prince Yous- 
soupoff described how and why he killed 
Rasputin shortly before the czarist gov- 
ernment was overthrown. According to 
his story, he fed the fanatical monk enough 
poisoned cakes to kill a dczen men. When 
the poison failed to take effect, he beat 
him and finally shot him several times. 

The part which the prince played in the 
monk’s death has already been described 
in his own book and also in histories of 
the Russian revolution. But never has the 
story been told in public so vividly as the 
prince told it at the trial. 

The life of Rasputin verged on the fan- 
tastic—unreal. The son of a poor peasant, 
he grew up without education. However, 
he possessed a strange magnetic power 
which gave him command over many a dif- 
ficult situation and made him a great s0- 
cial success. He became a welcome guest 
in some of the most fashionable homes, 
and even in the imperial palace. When 
presented at court in 1907, he deeply im- 
pressed the Tzar and Tzarina, and soon ac- 
quired power over the latter through his 
strange power of improving or impairing 
the health of her afflicted son. As Ras- 
putin strengthened his grip over the {zar- 
ist family he began to dictate church af- 
fairs and to interfere in political matters. 
His meddling became so bad and so dan- 
gerous that Prince Youssoupoff decided to 
kill him for what he believed to be the 
good of Russia. 
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Manchukuo: Emperor Kang Teh, 
who has a decided preference for such 
Yankee delicacies as ham and eggs, baked 
beans, flapjacks and apple pie, solemnly 
ascended the throne of Manchukuo on 
March 1. Before his coronation Kang Teh 
was known as Henry Pu Yi, twenty-eight- 
year-old “boy emperor” of China and last 
of the Manchus. Pu Yi became emperor 
of China at the age of two but was forced 
out four years later when the revolution 
of 1912 turned the country into a republic. 
Now he is attempting a comeback under 
the protective wing of Japan. In 1932 the 
Japanese sought out Pu Yi and placed him 
at the head of the new state which was 
carved out of Manchuria. And this month 
he was made emperor as the Japanese en- 
deavor to strengthen the position of Man- 
chukuo by declaring it a monarchy. 


* * * 

Italy: Premier Mussolini is scheduled to 
entertain two important visitors on March 
14. Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria and 
Premier Goemboes of Hungary will arrive 
in Rome for two days of conversations 
with Il Duce. It is reported that projects 
for the improvement of economic relations 
among the three countries will be dis- 
cussed, and the meetings are regarded as 
another effort of Mussolini’s to check the 
growing influence of Germany in central 
Europe. 


* * * 


France: The new cabinet headed by 
Gaston Doumergue has been giving close 
study to its most serious problem in for- 
eign affairs—disarmament. The issue was 
brought to a head by Captain Anthony 
Eden’s visit to Paris on March 1. Captain 
Eden, who is negotiating for Great Britain 


on the disarmament question, had just con- 
cluded a tour of Berlin and Rome, during 
which he attempted to win approval of the 
latest British plan providing for the partial 
rearmament of Germany. Captain Eden 
had only moderate success as the powers 
are extremely reluctant to make conces- 
sions on their armaments at the present 
time. The-attitude of France is crucial. 
It is reported that she is inclined to accept 
the British plan but only under certain 
rigid conditions. There must be strict 
international supervision and_ control. 
Sanctions, such as a financial and economic 
boycott, must be automatically provided 
for to guard against violation of the agree- 
ment. Germany must delay for a period 
of two years the construction of an air 
force in order to give the French time to 
strengthen and _ reorganize their own. 
Money for this has already been appro- 
priated. It is believed that the British 
will object to a guaranty of sanctions and 
the outlook for agreement is not much 
brighter than it was before. 


* * * 


Philippines: President Roosevelt has 
revived the Philippine independence issue, 
thought dead for the rest of this session of 
Congress, and has asked the Senate and 
House to pass a new act granting freedom 
to the islands. Last year Congress passed 
the Hawes-Cutting act offering independ- 
ence at the end of ten years. The Philip- 
pine legislature rejected the proposal for 
various reasons. Some factions preferred 
immediate independence, others wanted to 
retain trade advantages which the act 
would have removed and still others ob- 
jected to the reservation that the United 
States be permitted to keep military and 


naval bases on the islands. The only con- 
cession President Roosevelt has felt in- 
clined to make concerns these bases. He 
suggests that the military be given up en- 
tirely and that the naval be left to future 
negotiation. Otherwise he urges that the 
Hawes-Cutting act be reénacted in its pre- 
vious form, and has stated that any dif- 
erences which may arise between the is- 
lands and the United States can be ironed 
out later. 


* * * 


Great Britain: Considerable and va- 
ried speculation attended the arrival of 
Norman Davis in London recently. Re- 
ports were passed around to the effect that 
Mr. Davis was trying to pave the way for 
a conference among thirteen principal na- 
tions looking to the conclusion of a world- 
wide pact of non-aggression, as suggested 
last spring by President Roosevelt. Both 
Mr. Davis and President Roosevelt denied 
that the former was in London on govern- 
ment business, however. Mr. Davis said he 
was on the way to Sweden as representa- 
tive of a committee of investors in 
Kreuger & Toll. 


x ok 1K 
U. S. S. R.: Comrade Ivan Vosko’s en- 


thusiasm has landed him in jail. Ivan was 
sanitation inspector in one of the down- 
town districts of Leningrad. He was happy 
to see the housefronts being whitewashed 
as a signal that Russians had at last come 
to live in a “world of culture.” But progress 
did not come rapidly enough for Ivan and 
he decided to direct a little modernization 
on his own account. Passing through his 
district he seized upon every bearded 
house porter he could find. Many splendid 
beards of twenty to forty years’ growth 


were violently detached from the faces of 
their protesting owners. One enraged citi- 
zen who had been summarily bereft of his 
cherished foliage complained that when he 
went home the dogs barked at him and 
the neighbors did not recognize him. Ex- 
citement and consternation grew apace 
throughout the district. Finally the sound 
and the fury reached the ears of the higher 
authorities, who quickly dismissed Ivan 
and threw him in jail for his pains. Beards 
may once more wave peacefully in Lenin- 
grad. 


* * * 


Japan: Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho, former chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, made some in- 
teresting comments before the Senate last 
week with regard to Japan, armaments and 
the United States. The senator said: 


The people of the United States desire 
nothing but peace with regard to the great 
Japanese nation, and those who disseminate 
the propaganda that we are disposed to for- 
mulate our policies and our program with a 
view of attacking Japan must do so not be- 
cause they are misled, but because they have 
sordid ulterior motives such as have charac- 
terized the great munitions manufacturers 
throughout this history of the world... . 

‘ Armament manufacturers are in ev- 
ery sense of the word international criminals 
engaged in disseminating such false facts as 
are calculated to bring their fellow man into 
war. When they bring him into war they 
reap the reward of their influence. 

“ I have no expectation whatever of 
any contest or conflict between the United 
States and Japan. I do not believe that even 
the munitions manufacturers can bring about 
such a war. Suppose, however, it should hap- 
pen. Suppose such a war should come. The 
American soldier would be torn limb from 
limb, disemboweled by the munitions sold by 
his own compatriots in the United States to 
the enemy. 


BELGIUM -- EUROPE’S BROAD HIGHWAY 


| F WE were to draw a triangle on the 

map of Europe, placing one end in 
France, one in Germany and the third in 
England, we should find the center of our 
drawing occupied by Belgium. This im- 
portant geographical fact has always been 
a major influence in the lives of the Bel- 
gians. It is as if they lived on a broad 
intersection connecting three powerful and 
not always friendly neighbors. Time and 
again, during the course of European his- 
tory, when the armies of nations have 
marched against one another, Belgium has 
been the main battleground. 

In 1839 an effort was made to put an 
end to the constant ravaging of Belgium, 
when the great powers solemnly undertook 
by treaty to guarantee her neutrality. Her 
territory was not to be violated under anv 
condition. But 1914 came, and with it the 
stern necessity of pouring German troops 
onto French soil as rapidly as possible. 
Belgium offered the best approach, and the 
treaty promptly became a “scrap of pa- 
per.” 

Before setting foot on Belgian soil, how- 
ever, the Germans asked permission. They 
promised faithfully to refrain from all dam- 
age as they passed through. Belgium 
would not be harmed. But the late King 
Albert refused to permit the German ad- 
vance. Belgium had pledged herself to 
resist any violation of her territory. And 
resist she would. 

It was a hard decision for the king to 
make. He knew well what war would mean 
to his people. He readily foresaw that the 
countryside, the towns and the cities would 
become scenes of suffering and death. All 
this could easily have been avoided by ac- 
quiescing to the German demand. But to 
yield would have meant dishonor in the 
eyes of the Belgians. And never would 
they submit to such disgrace. Julius Cae- 


sar’s often-repeated words “and the brav- 
est of these are the Belgians” were as true 
in 1914 as in his time. 

More than 8,000,000 people live in this 
little country of Belgium. In size it is 
only a little larger than New Hampshire, 
which makes it the most densely populated 
country of Europe. It is primarily a man- 
ufacturing country, with iron, steel, glass 
and textiles ranking as its principal indus- 
tries. The making of lace, mostly in 
Bruges and Malines, is also important. Be- 
cause it is so highly industrialized, Belgium 
naturally does not produce enough food to 
feed its population. It does grow potatoes 


and sugar beets extensively, but in the 
main it must import heavily of food prod- 
ucts. But as it exports its manufactured 
goods, a generally happy balance is pre- 
served between exports and imports—which 
is more than can be said of most nations. 

From what we have said of Belgium’s 
strategic geographic location, it might be 
thought that the most important topic of 
interest in the country would be the dan- 
ger of another war in Europe. There is no 
doubt that this is a major subject of dis- 
cussion, but it probably ranks second to 
an old favorite, one which has kept Bel- 
gium divided for years. 
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BELGIUM 


It is a matter of languages. One half of 
the country, the north, is Flemish and 
speaks Flemish. The other half, the south, 
speaks French. There is also a certain 
class distinction. The Flemings are gen- 
erally peasants and “working-class” people, 
while the Walloons, the southerners, hav- 
ing been under French influence, make 
much of such things as aristocratic tradi- 
tion. 

The conflict between these two elements 
is constant and vigorous. For a long time 
the Walloons had the upper hand and dom- 
inated the country. But of late years, es- 
pecially since the war, the Flemings have 
come increasingly to the fore. The more 
extreme of them want to divide the coun- 
try in order that the Flemings may have 
an independent nation of their own. But 
this movement is not strong, and the Bel- 
gians generally want to retain national 
unity. But each faction wants its language 
to take first place. The Flemings hate the 
superiority of the Walloons, who, in turn, 
have nothing but disdain for the Flemings. 
Feeling runs so high that during the war it 
was necessary to keep the Flemings and 
Walloons in the Belgian army carefully 
separated in order to avoid serious friction. 

The language controversy is one of those 
problems which go on and on year after 
year without ever any apparent hope of 
solution. There does not seem to be any 
way of reconciling the two factions. How- 
ever, the difference has not served to re- 
tard the progress of the country. After 
the war Belgium recovered more quickly 
than many other nations. Today she is 
active although she has of course been af- 
fected by the depression. She is hard at 
work with her industries, and hopes ar- 
dently that any future European trouble 
will leave her untouched. But she knows 
that her situation is a dangerous one. 
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Comments on the First Year of 
the Roosevelt Administration 


Last week we discussed the first year of the Roosevelt 
administration and-described its characteristic features. 
At the same time the newspapers and magazines all over 
the world were doing the same thing. This week we are 
reprinting excerpts from a number of these comments so 
that our readers may get a varied assortment of opinions 
concerning the Roosevelt achievements to date. 


Nothing but Praise 


No President in his first year—not even Van Buren in the 
panic of 1837—ever faced such desperate necessities of action 
as confronted Franklin D. Roosevelt a year ago. His personal 
contribution to the mental uplift of the American people has 
been without precedent. He has done many important things, 
but the spirit in which he has done them has been still more 
important. The qualities which he has displayed came as a 
surprise to the closest observers of his previous public career. 
As Governor of New York for four years he had seemed to be 
more of a politician than a statesman; too often timid and 
hesitant and compromising; occasionally stooping to conquer 
questionable support; his eye more on a nomination for high 
office than on achievement in it. Then there was his cam- 
paign for election in 1932. It was, to be sure, shrewdly 
planned in the sense that he held himself as an inevitable ben- 
eficiary of the immense popular revolt against President 
Hoover, but it was marked by little bold and forthputting 
utterance and gave the people only an inadequate conception 
of the man whom they were about to elect President. 

From the moment of his taking the oath of office, all the 
old hesitancies and veilings fell away from him. He stood 
forth as one willing to assume the heaviest responsibilities with 
the utmost resolution and firmness. Withal, he set about his 
arduous labors with cheery optimism; having confidence in 
himself; sure of the response of the people to his leadership; 
versatile, resourceful, daring, and with a fine courage and 
hopefulness that never failed him. He went far to justify the 
old latent belief of Americans that the hour would bring forth 
the man. Certainly the black hour of March 4, 1933, marked 
the accession to power of a man whose blithe energy was all 
that could have been hoped for. 

—New York Times 


Personality Shines 


; None of it seems so dramatically interesting, or even 
as important, as the personality of the man who engineered it 
and made it possible. This personality has gripped the imag- 
ination of his countrymen, restored faith and confidence that 
were all but shattered, and offered leadership that even those 
who doubt do follow and none is strong enough to challenge. 

That, one may grant, is the greatest achievement of the 
President in his first year in office. It may well be considered 
his most important. Of all the things needed a year ago to- 
day, the greatest was the inspiration of new leadership and of 
real leadership. This the courageous gentleman in the White 
House has supplied. Had he lacked the ability to supply it, 
failed to accept the challenge of the period, or by faltering 
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WE ADMIT WE DON’T KNOW MUCH ABOUT ART, BUT— 
-—Talburt in Washington News 


shown himself a less daring champion, the story of the past 

year might have had a far less happy ending and the prospect 

for tomorrow might have been far less bright than it is today. 
—Washington STar 


Courage and Self-Assurance 


.... Even though other countries are showing a greater 
degree of comeback without attempting to throw all classical 
economy to the dogs, it would be equally unfair to deny the 
Administration great credit for courage and self-assurance dur- 
ing an ebb-tide period of National defeatism and gloom. What 
the past year has unquestionably accomplished is a great re- 
vival in the morale and spirit of the American people. For 
this the magnetic personality and the sympathetic outlook of 
President Roosevelt have been in large part responsible. The 
credit which is his due is strengthened, not minimized, if it is 
not degraded into witless adulation. 

Under the inevitable law of democratic government the very 
success achieved by the President will—and should—let loose 
against him the forces of constructive opposition. That this 
opposition is now desirable is in reality a tribute to his accom- 
plishments, for it is partly encouraged by the elimination of 
apathy and despair. 

In part—and in no small part—however, opposition is now 
necessitated by the speed with which very questionable con- 
stitutional, economic and social changes have been made, or 
attempted during the past twelve months. The tempo of the 
inaugural year, now over, has encouraged excesses. The 
tempo of the second year must be such as to permit more 
philosophic consideration of the path we are following. The 
emergency can no longer be used as an excuse for railroading 
through all kinds of half-baked schemes without consideration 
of their implications and probable results. 

From now on there should be no further use of the words 
“national emergency” as a substitute for deliberation, analysis 
and impartial consideration. From now on measures should 
be judged on their actual merits and demerits—not through 
that emotional haze which is so fatal to judicial and construc- 
tive thought. 

—Washington Post 


By Way of Criticism 


What we really know about Mr. Roosevelt at the end of his 
first year in the Presidency is that he is a man of immense hu- 
man sympathy and of audacious courage in attempting to give 
effect to that sympathy. What we really do not know is 
whether that sympathy and that courage are instructed by any 
mature concept of social and economic values and any mature 
philosophy of government. That is to say, we do not really 
know whether the long story of human experiment and hu- 
man experience has taught Mr. Roosevelt any fundamental les- 
sons. 

Therefore, we do not know whether his program—gigantic 
in scope and bafflingly intricate in the interaction of its ele- 
ments—proceeds from a highly purposeful scheme of perma- 
nent reform plus bold but firmly restricted emergency devices; 
or is simply, as The Sun has feared, a catch-all of alluring 
theories superficially advanced and superficially accepted. If 
it is the first, we shall make progress. Men may prefer a Jef- 
fersonian government or a Hamiltonian government; they may 
prefer individualism or communism. They may prefer the one 
deliberately adopted, but deliberately tempered by the other. 
They can live respectably under any of these governments, 
respectably administered. If Mr. Roosevelt’s program is the 
second—a catch-all of half-baked ideas easily accepted by a 
good man in a hurry—we shall have to depend upon main 
strength and awkwardness to pull us through. Upon the great 
material resources of this country and upon the great industry 
and great ingenuity of these American people who took a wil- 
derness and made it into the most advanced material civiliza- 
tion the world ever has known. Yes, and into the most gen- 
erous civilization of the mind and heart, all things considered. 
The people still have it in them to do, and to overcome mis- 
takes. —Baltimore Sun. 


About Unemployment 


Perhaps 3,000,000 people have gone back to work in indus- 
try, with about 4,000,000 employed in relief or other govern- 
ment jobs; and more than 10,000,000 are still unemployed. 
In only 15 out of 234 codes are hours of work set at less than 
forty a week. Minimum wages established in codes range as 
low as fourteen cents an hour, or $5.60 for a forty-hour week. 
Living costs have gone up while average wages have stood 
still. In short, Mr. Roosevelt—who is, we repeat, neither a 
Fascist nor a Communist nor a Moses but a man with a simple 
desire to put industry back in working order and prevent it 
from coming a cropper through the same sort of mismanage- 
ment that has tripped it up in the past—Mr. Roosevelt has, 
in a year, not got very far toward achieving his end. 

Does not this failure suggest some doubts in his mind about 
his basic plan? To us it suggests the possibility that capitalism 
is a congenital recidivist, that it is not capable of reform. Our 
own modest suggestion to Mr. Roosevelt is that he begin to 
eliminate the obstructions that prevent him from carrying out 
his plain and praiseworthy desires; that he take over the basic 
industries of the country, beginning in a small way with the 
banks and the railways, but proceeding as fast as may be to 
include steel and coal and oil and communications and power. 
Not until the areas dominated by the struggle for private profit 
are reduced to insignificant proportions can even the beginning 
of a balanced economy be achieved. And a balanced economy 
is the only kind of a system that can fulfil Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first requirement of keeping men at work. 

—The Nation. 


A Republican View 


It is not too much to say that the first year under President 
Roosevelt comes to an end amid a government atmosphere of 
crisis and confusion. One after another of the great experi- 
ments which have been initiated have failed to yield either 
what was hoped from them or any other clear result. The 
Treasury candidly admits that it is operating “on a twenty- 
four hour, day-to-day basis.” ‘Twelve months have gone by, 
packed with swift decisions, novel theories, strange policies. 
Yet it would be difficult to contend that the country was one 
inch nearer a settled rule today than at the beginning. As one 
policy is discarded another is invented to take it place. Ex- 
perimentation is still the word. No retarding of the pace has 
yet been hinted. 

It might be expected that such governmental confusion 
would be reflected in a disturbed popular mind. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. There are doubts and worries, 
of course, sufficient in many cases to retard recovery. But the 
general attitude seems to be unmistakably one of confidence 
and trust in the future. Recovery is on its way, some gain 
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GOT THE HABIT 
—Darling in N. Y. HeERALD-TRIBUNE 


has already been recorded, and good times will presently ar- 
rive. Such is the general feeling. 

Credit for this optimism is partly due to the solid good 
sense, the steady nerves, of the American people. But a large 
share of the credit as unmistakably belongs to the President, 
to his own personal calm and confidence, to his fine gifts of 
leadership. As a journal which profoundly distrusts hasty ex- 
periments and government by improvisation, the Herald-Trib- 
une is glad to pay a high tribute to these qualities of President 
Roosevelt. History has a strange way of reversing contem- 
porary judgments as to the relative importance of men and 
events. It may well be that in retrospect this gallant example 
of the President, his ability to smile his way through disaster, 
will loom larger than any of the blue-prints of the millennium 
which the New Deal has sought to paste over the map of 
America. By his voice, by his laugh, by his confidence, he 
has transformed the mood of the country. He deserves high 
credit for the miracle. 

—New York HERrALp-TRIBUNE. 


Value of Experimentation 


A year ago the economic system had broken down. The old 
ways had failed. The President was not a witch doctor; he 
had no cure-alls and no short-cuts. He had to experiment. 
That is what he did. Of course he made mistakes. He is still 
making mistakes. But each month he brings more order out 
of chaos. 

Thus President Roosevelt’s great contribution to the nation 
has been a political method, the method of planned experi- 
ment. His goal is not only recovery but basic reform. He 
does not believe the nation can return to the old system and 
survive. Either we go back to misery and chaos or forward 
to a planned and just economic order. The President is head- 
ing forward, unafraid. And that is why the people are fol- 
lowing him. 

The next year will be harder. Bureaucracy will grow and the 
President will have difficulty in keeping close to the people. 
Reactionary business and political forces will gather more 
power. And among the rank and file much of the excitement 
and glory of the New Deal will wear thin. A little temporary 
recovery may go to our heads and make us forget the basic 
reforms still waiting. 

The second year even more than the first, will be a test of 
the President’s leadership and of the character of the Ameri- 
can people. 

—New York Wor tp-TELEGRAM. 


Comments From Abroad 


Dr. Julius Curtius, ex-minister of foreign affairs of the 
German government, in a communication to the New 
York Times, declared: 


The world has seen him at the helm one year. Some of the 
program has not been accomplished. The crisis has not yet 
been conquered. But the store of intelligence, courage and 
power which unceasingly creates new means, methods and pro- 
grams, and pushes reconstruction forward piece by piece, seems 
to be inexhaustible. 


A rather critical attitude is assumed by Dr. M. G. Mit- 
zakis, ex-inspector of the Bank of France, who wrote as 
follows: 


While following with sympathy and interest the great eco- 
nomic experiment directed by the American Government, and 
endeavoring to place it in a social frame much different from 
our own, we must admit that we in France are suffering to 
such an extent from interference and excessive socialism on the 
part of the State that we cannot have much faith in the bene- 
fits it will produce. 


The London Observer’s appraisal of the first year of 
the Roosevelt administration is as follows: 


It is impossible for any observer, European or American, to 
pronounce judgment at this early stage upon the Roosevelt 
policy. The issue of world revival is still in suspense, but the 
immensity of the Republic’s resources for unbounded surprises 
on the North American Continent should bid the most con- 
fident critic to be wary of framing estimates in the near future. 

The next twelve or six months may provide a supreme test. 
If any national leader in the world today can meet it, that 
leader is Mr. Roosevelt: courageous, adroit, informed, adven- 
turous, self-controlled; in his personal surroundings, happiest 
of men. 
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TH AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


We read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 


mental life of our time.—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 

















The Papacy 


“The Vatican: Yesterday, Today, To- 
morrow,” by George Seldes. New 
York: Harpers. $3.75. 


TUDENTS of European history will be 

particularly interested in this volume be- 
cause it presents a clear and comprehen- 
sive picture of the Vatican. Mr. Seldes 
touches upon subjects about which we 
have all wondered but about which we 
have had only a hazy idea. For example, 
he gives minute details of the procedure 
followed at the Vatican when a pope dies 
and when the College of Cardinals assem- 
bles to elect his successor. 

An idea of the character and scope of 
this work may be obtained by looking at 
only a few of the divisions which Mr. 
Seldes has made for his subject. Early in 
his work, he traces historically the devel- 
opment of the Vatican itself, under which 
popes architectural and pictorial additions 
were made, and a general description of 
the buildings as they stand today. He tells 
of the government of Vatican City, “a 
state within a state.” He touches upon 
the daily life of the pope and the audi- 
ences which he holds. 

Aside from this descriptive material, 
Mr. Seldes has incorporated into his book 
much information about the Catholic 
church in general. He tells us how the 
church is governed and administered. He 
discusses the way the church conducts its 
relations with the nations of the world. 
Of special interest is his treatment of the 
relations which exist between the Vatican 
and Rome, or between the pope and Mus- 
solini. In fact, it is hard to conceive of a 
single aspect of the subject he has neg- 
lected unless one wants a full and complete 
history of all the popes from the beginning 
down to the present time. 


Paderewski—the Man 


“Ignace Paderewski: Musician and 
Statesman,” by Rom Landau. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3. 


NE does not have to be intimately ac- 

quainted with the art of music to enjoy 
reading about the life of Paderewski. Here 
is a man who is more than a musician. He 
was at one time prime minister of Poland; 
he is a humanitarian; in fact, he is one of 
the most vital personalities of his genera- 
tion. One cannot read the story of Pade- 
rewski’s life up to now without feeling the 
shocking vibrations of the dramatic and 
changing world in which we are living. 


Born in Poland in 1860, Paderewski was 
taken to Warsaw at the age of twelve to 


study at the well-known Conservatoire. 
After studying and teaching there for a 
number of years, he departed for the then 
gay Vienna to study under his world-fa- 
mous countryman, Theodore Leschetizky. 
Leschetizky, whose exponents still domi- 
nate the musical world, soon realized the 
keen talent of his new pupil. When Pade- 
rewski “first appeared at a small concert 
in Vienna, a critic remarked that ‘the 
young man did not seem to promise much;’ 
to which Leschetizky replied: ‘My dear 
sir, you will have to get used to hearing 
that young man’s name.’ ” 

Mr. Landau, a Pole himself, has written 
a masterful biography of the great Polish 
pianist, who, though seventy-four years of 
age, is still giving concerts. The author 
says that every definite fact is derived 
either from documentary evidence or from 
personal accounts of direct witnesses. The 
result of his efforts is a book crammed full 
of interesting, informative and easily read- 
able accounts of an outstanding personal- 
ity of our time. 


Mining Town 


“| Went to Pit College,” by Lauren 
Gilfillan. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50. 


[JAVING pounded New York pavements 
for weeks in an unsuccessful hunt for 
a job after her graduation from Smith Col- 
lege in 1931, Lauren Gilfillan made a sud- 
den decision to live in a mining town and 
see what the lives of coal miners were like. 
She found out, and she has written a book 
about her experiences in the desolate little 
village of Avelonia, Pennsylvania. She did 
not go there full of a sense of social supe- 
riority or ‘a shallow curiosity about how 
“the other half” lives. Instead she be- 
came for several months a part of “the 
other half.” Dressed in the torn and dirty 
clothes of a miner’s child, she lived with 
strikers and scabs alike, went hungry and 
cold when they did, defied the company 
police with them “on the picket,” begged 
with the children on Pittsburgh street cor- 
ners, attended Communist meetings, vis- 
ited the terrifying black depths of a mine. 
She made friends with the Slovaks, Poles, 
Germans, Italians, Lithuanians and other 
people of all nationalities who lived, 
starved and died together in Avelonia. 

All this and more she tells in her book 
about Pit College. It is a standing joke 
among the miners that they go to college 
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(Illustration from “Ignace 
in the mines—Pit College. To be sure, it 
gives them an education, and Lauren Gil- 
fillan acquired that kind of education to 
add to what she learned at Smith. The 
chief course of study in Pit College might 
be called “The Origin and Nature of Pov- 
erty.” Miss Gilfillan describes that course 
in her book, Through it you may learn 
why miners strike, why they turn Commu- 
nist, why some of them “scab” during a 
strike, why they hate the operators, why 
they cannot expect justice from the courts, 
and why the coal industry is called a sick 
industry. Sheer poverty—filthy, starving, 
naked poverty—is the answer. It is a 
warm, human, terrible story, told with 
simplicity and understanding. 


O. M. W. Sprague 


“Recovery and Common Sense,” by 
O. M. W. Sprague. New York: 
Houghton-Mifflin. $1. 


HIS little book of ninety-six pages is 

made up of the articles which Mr. 
Sprague wrote for a number of newspapers 
shortly after his resignation as adviser to 
the Roosevelt administration. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Sprague was for- 
merly chief economic adviser to the Bank 
of England and that he was called to Wash- 
ington by President Roosevelt to become 
an economic adviser to the Treasury De- 
partment. His resignation caused consid- 
erable excitement throughout the country 
as he criticized the monetary policy of the 
administration quite sharply and resigned 
as a protest against that policy. Because of 
his reputation as an economist and finan- 


cial expert, Dr. Sprague’s views are 
worthy of serious considera- 
tion. 


The book is not, as many 
have supposed, confined to a 
discussion of the monetary 
policy of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. It is rather, in 
the words of the author, a 
discussion of “ways and means 
of extricating the country from 
depression.” It is true, of 
course, that monetary ques- 
tions are extremely important 
to Dr. Sprague in solving the 
depression problems, and con- 
sequently he devotes at least 
half his book to those ques- 
tions. 

As a means of lifting the 
country from the depression, 
Dr. Sprague places great faith 
in a gigantic construction pro- 
gram. He believes that an ex- 
tensive program of housing 
would do immeasurable good 
in restoring prosperous times. 
“Developed along right lines,” 
says Dr. Sprague, “I believe 
it to be possible that improved 
housing for the mass of people 
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in the United States can do all 
and more than was done in 
the seventies of the last cen- 
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tury by the expansion of food exports, or 
a decade ago by the expansion of automo- 
bile production.” 


Mr. Stuart Chase, who is well known 
as an interpreter of new economic trends, 
has written an excellent explanation of the 
present idea of private property in an arti- 
cle published in the March Scribner’s un- 
der the title “Property in the Power Age” 
This is part of the material for Mr. Chase’s 
next book “The Economy of Abundance.” 

Such leaders in modern thought as the 
late Thorstein Veblen and Prof. A. A. Berle 
supply much of the source material which 
Mr. Chase presents in condensed and read- 
able form. He explains the old idea of 
“use property,” the rather personal posses- 
sion of farms, tools, and even factories 
used directly by the owner to make a liv- 
ing. This he contrasts with the later idea 
of corporation property, or property rights 
without direct use; for example, the great 
majority of those who now own stocks and 
bonds have no part in the use and manage- 
ment of the actual property which the se- 
curities represent. Their aims in owning 
these rights are entirely different from the 
aims of the managers, and different also 
from the purposes of a man who simply 
owns “use property’—for instance, a 
farmer. Mr. Chase shows that this new 
conception of the meaning of property 
leads directly to stock market abuses, spec- 
ulation, lack of economic planning, and 
thousands of financial failures. 

of 

A revealing criticism of life at West 
Point has been made by Colonel T. Bent- 
ley Mott in a magazine article in the March 
Harper’s, Colonel Mott is a friendly 
critic; he is a retired army officer, a grad- 
uate of the Military Academy, and for sev- 
eral years he was an instructor there. But 
he feels that there are flaws in the West 
Point system, which make it monotonous 
and machine-like, turning out men who are 
not equipped to handle their principal tools 
—human beings. 

Colonel Mott points out that discipline at 
the Academy is automatic, with no oppor- 
tunity for personal response and under- 
standing between the cadet and his supe- 
rior. If a cadet breaks one of the innu- 
merable rules, he is corrected in writing, 
and must make his defense in the same 
way. The writer urges greater personal 
contact in matters of discipline. 

His second major criticism deals with 
classroom procedure. The students learn 
what their books contain and recite cut- 
and-dried lessons in routine fashion. There 
is no “give and take” with the teachers; 
the interest and curiosity of the student 
are not likely to be aroused. Also Colonel 
Mott thinks there is too much concentra- 
tion on mathematics and the physical sci- 
ences, and not enough on the arts, history, 
and social science. He believes an army 
officer needs broad culture just as much as 
a civilian does. 
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could not sustain a large body of unem- 
ployed forever, Therefore more persons 
must be employed by reducing the hours 
of those already at work. However, if 
hours are reduced and the hourly wage re- 
mains the same, weekly wages will be re- 
duced and purchasing power will be cur- 
tailed. For example, a worker who now 
receives sixty cents an hour for a forty- 
hour week receives $24 a week. If he is 
to work only thirty-five hours a week at 
the same rate per hour, he will earn only 
$21. Another man is hired, let us suppose, 
part of whose work includes the extra five 
hours formerly worked by the first man. 
At sixty cents an hour, he will earn $3 for 
those five hours. The total purchasing 
power for forty hours’ work will remain 
the same—$24. . Nothing would be gained 
in purchasing power by such a change. 
For this reason the president urged that 
hourly wages must be increased, maintain- 
ing the same weekly wage and adding to 
present buying power the wages of newly 
employed workers. 

In the example used above, if the hourly 
wage were increased to seventy cents, the 
first worker would receive $24.50 for a 
thirty-five hour week. The second worker 
would receive $3.50 for that part of his 
work created by reducing the hours of the 
first man. Total purchasing power would 
be increased by $4 a week. 


To Aid Small Business 


The second major point was that small 
business must be protected by the code 
authorities. The anti-trust laws were en- 
acted to prevent monopoly and destructive 
competition from oppressing the small 
business man. The president feels that 
the codes should serve this purpose also. 
The modification of the anti-trust laws is 
justified, he said, only in order to prevent 
sweat shops, child labor and _ starvation 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT GIVES AN 


wages. If the small business man lives up 
to the code by eliminating such practices 
from his business, he should be protected 
from monopoly by clauses in the codes 
which operate as the anti-trust laws did. 
Finally, the president demanded com- 
plete code enforcement, particularly of the 
collective bargaining provision and other 
protections for labor. The NRA law says 
that workers should have the right to or- 
ganize in groups, such as unions, so that 
they can make agreements with employers 
on wages, hours, and working conditions. 
It states that they are to make a free 
choice of methods and leaders of labor or- 
ganization. Since the codes were signed, 
however, many laborers claim that they 
have been denied this right. They say 
that employers make them join unions 
controlled by the companies, on penalty 
of losing their jobs. This has been espe- 
cially true in the coal and steel industries. 
The following quotation from his speech 
gives Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion clearly: 


The law itself has provided for free choice 
of their own representatives by employees. 
Those words “free choice” mean just what 





they say. ... In a word, we cannot tolerate 
abuses of economic power—abuses against la- 
bor, abuses against employers or abuses 


against the consuming public, whether they 
persist either with the aid of codes or despite 
them. 


The public meetings which led up to 
the president’s address and the convention 
of code authorities were remarkable be- 
cause the NRA invited the expression of 
criticism; it was probably the first time 
that a great government institution delib- 
erately asked to be probed to the bottom, 
and gave every citizen an opportunity to 
speak. Employers, consumers, workers, 
people of every political description—all 
had their day in court. 

This proceeding was an effective answer 
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ACCOUNT OF HIS STEWARDSHIP 


to charges of dictatorship. As one writer 
put it, Mussolini could not have done such 
a thing. Hitler or Stalin or even Ramsay 
MacDonald could not have done it. 


The Open Forum 

Five great assemblies were in operation 
for several days. The first and largest was 
held in the Department of Commerce 
building before an audience of more than 
2,000 people. Employment problems were 
discussed there. The other four gatherings 
considered trade practices, costs and prices, 
code enforcement and the effect of codes 
on small business. Those who wished to 
speak were allotted fifteen to thirty min- 
utes at specified times. Division adminis- 
trators of the NRA presided and often 
asked questions of the critics. In most 
cases those who complained were able to 
supply names, dates and figures to fortify 
their contentions. 

Hundreds and hundreds of pages of tes- 
timony were taken. It is therefore impos- 
sible to give many detailed examples. But 
important objections came from labor, em- 
ployers and consumers alike. 

Representatives of workers told of men 
losing their jobs under NRA because they 
held offices in unions. Later the employers 
offered to rehire them if they would quit 
the unions and would not complain to 
NRA labor and code officers. Another fre- 
quent charge was that the minimum wage 
has often become the general wage paid, 
or even the highest wage, which is con- 
trary to the intention of NRA; men who 
had been earning wages higher than the 
minimum were discharged, and then em- 
ployed again at the lowest legal wage. 
Union leaders who spoke at the meeting 
urged a further shortening of hours, if 
more employment is to take place. Work- 
ers also objected to the recent growth of 
company unions, which they said were 
sometimes enforced on labor by employers. 
A company union is an organization of the 
workers in only one company, rather than 
a trade union of all workers in an industry 
who perform the same tasks. Laborers 
feel that employers control company 
unions by giving them financial help, and 
by securing the election to company union 
offices of employees who are too friendly 
to the management, and who support it in- 
stead of labor. This, they believe. defeats 
the collective bargaining idea in NRA. 


“The Little Fellow” 


Employers of all kinds made complaints. 
Some represented small business, and 
others spoke for big business. It seems 
significant, though, that the heads of large 
corporations seem more generally satisfied 
with NRA than the owners of little enter- 
prises. 

Small business in many industries criti- 
cized the NRA for promoting monopoly, 
with a few large companies in an industry 
writing its code and enforcing it, thereby 
frequently injuring small competitors. 
These small operators point to the big busi- 
ness connections of many NRA adminis- 
trators; they oppose the price-fixing prac- 
tices in NRA on the ground that they 
cannot meet the prices set by large firms 
because of the difference in their costs of 
production. Some employers claimed that 
the lower wages allowed in the South 
under the codes have given southern manu- 
facturers an advantage in costs, so that 
they can sell for less. 

Consumers attacked price-fixing, which 
they feel has placed many prices beyond 
the reach of most consumers, whose wages 
are not sufficiently higher under NRA to 
meet them. Purchasing agents and buyers 
in all lines of retail business told General 
Johnson that since codes were signed prices 
were fixed at a high point and everyone in 
a particular industry charged the same 
high price. Miss Mary O’Connor, in 
charge of purchasing for the state of New 
York, declared that competitive bidding 
for contracts is now worthless as a system 
of buying, because all the bidders ask the 
same prices. 


These are criticisms that were made. 
They cannot all be facts. For instance, 
big business and little business contra. 
dicted each other, both claiming to be jp. 
jured in some respects by NRA. It js 
probable that small businesses in one in- 
dustry, such as retail groceries, have been 
harmed by minimum wage and maximum 
hour provisions. On the other hand, big 
business may have suffered a_ reduction 
of profits in another industry. Perhaps 
in both cases the losses of certain individ. 
uals have been a healthy thing for the in- 
dustries as a whole. It is such questions 
NRA wants to answer by means of the 
examination period. 


Changes Already Made 


What are some of the results already 
evident? To begin with, General Johnson 
anticipated most of the criticisms by list- 
ing twelve points at which NRA should 
be improved and corrected. This list ap. 
peared just before the public hearings, and 
the president’s speech occurred after they 
were over. Like the president, Johnson 
recommended shorter hours and _ higher 
hourly wages, protection of small business, 
stronger means of code enforcement, and 
revision of codes to correct inequalities to 
groups in industry and to consumers. 

Senator Wagner of New York, head of 
NRA’s Labor Board, introduced in Con- 
gress a bill designed to make the board 
more powerful in settling labor disputes. 
This measure is a blow to company unions; 
it would provide for strong enforcement 
of the collective bargaining clause, which 
gives labor the right to organize and make 
agreements together instead of individu- 
ally; and the bill would bar employers 
from interfering in any way with the un- 
ions of workers, from supporting with 
money any union such as a company 
union, and from making any discrimina- 
tion against a worker because of his union. 

The National Labor Board has turned 
over the Weirton Steel Company labor 
dispute to the Department of Justice for 
action. The board has had no success in 
settling this case, which is the most diff- 
cult one it has handled. President Weir 
of the steel company refuses to allow the 
board to hold an election among the work- 
ers, so they can decide which union they 
want to represent them. He declares they 
are content with the company union, but 
several thousands of his employees seem 
to disagree with that opinion. 


Ordering More Power 


President Roosevelt has issued an ex- 
ecutive order putting more teeth in the 
National Labor Board decisions. Up to 
this time, the board’s recommendations 
could not be enforced on employers, and 
furthermore, they were subject to review 
by the NRA Compliance Board. This pro- 
cedure caused delay and weakness, for 
each case had to pass through the hands 
of an additional board, while in the mean- 
time workers were unable to organize as 
they wished. Now the president has or- 
dered that decisions of Senator Wagner’s 
board shall not be subject to review by 
any other part of the NRA. 

A board to protect small business has 
been created under the NRA. Clarence 
Darrow, the noted Chicago lawyer, is 4 
member of this group. Fred P. Mann of 
Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, is another 
member. Mr. Mann has been an inde- 
pendent retailer, and now runs a giant 
codperative system in North Dakota which 
enables small independent merchants to 
buy in large lots and cut costs otherwise. 

Lastly, the convention of code authori- 
ties has reopened all codes for considera- 
tion. General Johnson and the other ad- 
ministrators’are apparently sincere in say- 
ing that they will use the testimony of the 
public hearings to readjust NRA. At the 
same time they have the clear and force- 
ful outline of the president’s speech to 
hold them to the course of economic plan- 
ning. 
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IS THIS JAPAN? 


—Courtesy Red Star Line 


Japan -- Its Government and Policies 


broken line of emperors. It is their belief 
that the first of the emperors was the 
direct descendant of the sun goddess, and 
that he and all his descendants, down to 
the present ruler Hirohito, are divine. He 
is above all law and all government. He 
is of the gods and the Japanese are the 
chosen people of the gods. 


Emperor Worshipped 


This belief prevails today just as it has 
for centuries. The Japanese worship their 
emperor. He is the guardian of the em- 
pire’s boundaries. He is the custodian of 
the welfare of his children, that is, the peo- 
ple. It is important to bear this in mind 
for it is the key to an understanding of 
the Japanese. Because they believe them- 
selves blessed of the gods, nothing can 
ever swerve them from a course of action 
which they believe has been divinely 
marked out for them. If they feel it to 
be their mission to become rulers of the 
whole Far East, they will set about relent- 
lessly to fulfill it. 

The Japanese emperor, it is true, has 
hot always directly ruled the country. Be- 
fore the arrival of Perry, Japan was split 
among rival clans. Feudal wars con- 
stantly took place and the emperor had 
little to do with governing his country. 
But contact with the West killed the old 
feudal system and the emperor began to 
take more active control of affairs. In 
1889 the emperor Meiji announced a con- 
stitution for Japan. The people were 
given a voice in their own affairs and a 
Parliamentary system of government was 
established. Since that time Japan has 
been known as a constitutional monarchy. 

It must be noted, however, that the em- 
peror gave his people a constitution. It 
Was not wrested from him. Since he was 
divine, the constitution did not limit his 
Powers. He merely consented to let the 
People have some management of their 
affairs. All authority is still vested in his 
Person. He exercises the executive power 
with the advice and assistance of a cabinet 
of ministers, whom he appoints and who 
are directly responsible to him for their 
actions. He is advised, moreover, by a 
Privy Council of elder statesmen. The 
‘mperor can declare war, make peace and 
‘onclude treaties. He can open, close or 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


dissolve the parliament, or Diet, at will. 

The Diet is composed of an upper House 
of Peers and a lower House of Representa- 
tives. While that body originates and 
passes laws the real legislative authority 
rests with the emperor. In practice, how- 
ever, he acts in accordance with the 
opinion expressed in the Diet. The one 
important exception to this concerns the 
military arm of the government, the War 
and Navy Departments. The Diet has no 
control over these departments, nor does 
the head of the cabinet. They are in- 
dependent and accountable only to the 
emperor. Thus, the Japanese people have 
nothing to say with regard to the coun- 
try’s military policy. It is left to the dis- 
cretion of the emperor who, as we have 
said, is the divine guardian of the em- 
pire’s boundaries. 

In fact, the people have really very little 
voice in their affairs. Decisions in Japan 
are made by a small number of men who 
are close to the emperor. This group of 
leaders is composed of various elements. 
There are cabinet members, elder states- 
men, military leaders and the more in- 
fluential politicians. They do not, of 
course, always agree and their power rises 
or wanes in accordance with their influence 
upon the emperor. 


Factions 


In recent years there have been at least 
two important factions in this group of 
men who rule Japan. One is composed of 
liberals, of men who favor a policy of 
peace and cooperation with other nations. 
This faction has been generally opposed to 
Japan’s policy of forceful expansion in the 
Far East. It feels that more is to be 
gained by maintaining harmonious rela- 
tions with the rest of the world and by 
proceeding gradually in obtaining for 
Japan a position of preéminence in the 
Far East. 

But the liberals have not been able to 
exert much influence for some time. They 
have been opposed by the militarists, by 
men like General Araki, recent minister of 
war and. still a dominant figure in Japa- 
nese politics. The militarists are not or- 
ganized into a party. They are to be 
found everywhere. They believe that the 
time has come for Japan to exert a domi- 


nant role in the Far East. They look 
forward to the day when the Japanese will 
be the undisputed masters of the Orient. 
It is they who began the Manchurian cam- 
paign. Apparently, they have the em- 
peror’s ear. 


Militarists Scorn Diet 


The militarists scorn the Diet and many 
of them would like to abolish it entirely. 
They believe that the politicians, having 
primarily a commercial outlook on life, 
are not equipped to govern the country. 
The militarists are convinced that no sac- 
rifice is too great for the glory of Japan. 

There are indications that many Japa- 
nese people have been won over to the 
militarist side. In the first place there is 
the apparent favor of the emperor. And 
then the people have been suffering heav- 
ily from the economic crisis. The Japa- 
nese farmer must pay thirty-one per cent 
of his meager in- 
come in taxes. AS >). SyeasSr 
much as_ seventy & c 
per cent of the 
farmers are ten- 
ants and do not 
own land. They 
are deeply in debt. 
And the lot of the 
wage earner is not 
much better. 

These people 
know that there is 
not much chance 
of improving their 
condition by reg- 
ular parliamentary 
methods. The 
House of Repre- 
sentatives has 
failed to remedy 
their situation 
after considerable 
effort. The. poli- 
ticians, generally, 
are accused of be- 
ing controlled by 
large business in- 
terests. It is said 
that less than a 
dozen men control 
most of the indus- 
trial resources of 


Japan. Large combines like the Mitsui 
dominate the nation’s economic life. 

It is natural, therefore, that many Japa- 
nese, ignoring the heavy expenses incurred 
for military purposes (about forty per 
cent of the present budget) should be in- 
fluenced by the bright promises of the 
militarists to liberate them from hardships 
by creating a mighty Japanese empire. On 
the other hand there are other Japanese 
who persist in the belief that the policies 
of the militarists will only make matters 
worse. The country, they say, cannot 
stand such heavy military expenditures. 
They see nothing but ruin and disaster 
ahead. This group appears to have been 
gaining in strength lately. Strong objec- 
tion was recently voiced to the budget 
when it was considered in the Diet. 


Basic Policy 


But whether the militarists or the lib- 
erals are in control, the fundamental policy 
of Japan remains the same. The chief dif- 
ference between the factions is that one 
believes in proceeding vigorously and tak- 
ing direct action in order to achieve the 
policy, while the other prefers to go for- 
ward more slowly and more peacefully. 
The basic policy of which we speak is well 
stated by George E. Sokolsky in The Tin- 
der box of Asia. Japan aims at five things: 


First, modernization, after three hundred 
years of seclusion and feudalism. 

Second, expansion, which has looked toward 
a continental base in Asia and a hegemony 
over East Asia. 

Third, what she calls a “place in the sun,” 
namely preéminence among Asiatic nations 
and political equality in the family of nations. 

Fourth, security with regard both to her ex- 
istence as a national state and to the welfare 
of her people, who cannot thrive on a mod- 
ern social and economic basis unless safety is 
guaranteed for the means of maintaining the 
supply of food and raw materials. 

Fifth, an end to racial discrimination, a 
struggle in which Japan assumes that she rep- 
resents not only herself but all Asiatic peo- 
ples. 


The manner in which Japan seeks to ful- 
fill the various points of this policy will 
most likely be the determining influence on 
the future of the Orient. The militarists, 
if they remain in power, may lead the 
country into further aggression. It is said 
that they would like to make further gains 
at the expense of both Russia and China. 
The Soviet government is prepared for an 
advance against Russian soil, and seems 
actually to be expecting it. The Japanese 
are apparently hesitating. A weakening in 
the lines of the militarists was recently 
seen in the resignation of War Minister 
Araki. But it may be that the strategists 
are putting Araki in the background in 
order that he may come forward impres- 
sively again at the proper moment. Araki 
is popular with the Japanese people. He 
directed the Manchurian campaign with 
great success. If he decides upon another 
sally into Asia he will have many enthu- 
siastic supporters. 
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WO weeks ago an article in THE 

AMERICAN OBSERVER reviewed the tariff 
policy of the Roosevelt administration. 
Based in part upon Secretary Wallace’s 
stimulating discussion of our trade pros- 
pects entitled “America Must Choose,” 
the article stated that the administration 
must decide whether to concentrate on a 
nationalistic policy or an_ international 
policy. Under nationalism, we would not 
attempt to revise the present tariff bar- 
riers which are holding back foreign trade. 


A Record of the Government in Action 


the only plausible plan for tariff reduc- 
tion is that of separate agreements with 
foreign nations. Such agreements would 
be bargained for by the president. He 
would give a nation a concession on one 
of their products which we want to buy, 
reducing the tariff on that product; in 
return, we would receive a similar con- 
cession on a product we want to sell to 

that country. 
That is Mr. Peek’s view. Because he 
was unable to agree with Mr. Tugwell, the 
AAA ran into difficulty, for a 
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Also, in the opinion of Mr. Wallace, we 
would have to limit production in such a 
way as to serve only the domestic market. 
We would take thousands of acres of poor 
land out of cultivation and hold agricul- 
tural production to the most fertile soil, of 
the highest grade economically. Thus we 
would not be producing a surplus, which 
at present we cannot sell abroad and 
which depresses farm prices at home. 
Roughly the same sort of process would 
take place in manufacturing and other in- 
dustries, in order to aim solely at the 
domestic market. 


The Opposite Policy 


That is the trade and tariff policy of 
one group of the president’s advisers. The 
group includes Mr. Wallace and Mr. Tug- 
well. You may remember that a few 
weeks ago there was a controversy in the 
Department of Agriculture over just this 
question. The chief figure on the opposite 
side was Mr. George Peek, former agri- 
cultural adjustment administrator. Mr. 
Peek believes we must build our foreign 
trade in order to sell the goods America 
produces; to accomplish that we must be 
able to lower the restrictions caused by 
high tariffs. And, with the tariff question 
complicated in every country by the de- 
sire of individual nations for recovery, 


ON 
—Brown in N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE. 


definite stand had to be taken on 
this matter of policy. Peek re- 
signed and was appointed by the 
president to a special committee 
to study foreign trade. As a re- 
sult of his study and report to 
the president, a federal surplus 
bank was set up. This bank is a 
corporation whose purpose is to 
finance trade with foreign coun- 
tries, selling them our surplus 
goods, mainly farm products. 


Going Both Ways 

Now the squabble between the 
two factions on trade and tariff 
policy is over. Several surpris- 
ing recent developments have oc- 
curred. To begin with, the ad- 
ministration has chosen—not one 
policy, but both! The domestic 
allotment plan continues, and the 
government is not only planning 
what farmers are to produce, but 
has also begun the removal of 
submarginal land from produc- 
tion. Because a large surplus of 
cotton was produced in the 
last crop, in spite of the voluntary agree- 
ments concluded with farmers to _ re- 
duce their acreage, the new plan for 
next season provides for a definite limit 
to the total number of bales of cotton 
grown. This is the Bankhead plan, so 
named because two brothers, Senator and 
Representative Bankhead of Alabama, 
have urged it upon the president and in- 
troduced it in Congress. To put it an- 
other way, restriction of cotton produc- 
tion will be compulsory. Every bale a 
farmer grows over his allotted amount will 
be taxed in such a way that he cannot 
make money from it; therefore he will 
limit his crop. Mr. Wallace has not 
favored any such compulsion, but the 
present necessity to cut cotton surplus 
has overcome his objections for the time 
being. 





Now, at the same time, the alternative 
policy is being pursued. President Roose- 
velt has asked Congress to give him the 
power to make tariff agreements with 
other nations. He requested in a special 
message that he be allowed to change 
present tariffs as much as fifty per cent on 
individual products, if he so desired. Re- 


publican opposition has greeted this pro- 
gram in Congress, and a hot fight over it 
seems certain. Many senators object to 
it because they feel the Senate is being 
deprived of its power to approve treaties; 
they say the plan calls for giving legisla- 
tive powers to the executive. The battle 
over this matter and a few others will 
undoubtedly prolong the present session 
of Congress long past the early adjourn- 
ment which was expected. However, since 
the Senate transgressed the president’s 
wishes by restoring $130,000,000 in vet- 
erans’ compensation as an amendment to 
the independent offices appropriation bill, 
Mr. Roosevelt apparently has decided to 
meet the opposition in aggressive fashion 
on every measure he wants to put through. 
The restoration of veterans’ benefits de- 
stroyed much of the savings effected in 
the Economy Act of last spring. The 
president doesn’t like that, and may veto 
the appropriations bill, forcing Congress 
to draw up another without the anti-ad- 
ministration amendments. And he is plac- 
ing the controversial tariff scheme before 
the legislators, which should convince the 
men on Capitol Hill that he means busi- 
ness. 

Thus both Mr. Tugwell and Mr. Peek 
have won consideration for their oppos- 
ing viewpoints. Furthermore, they appear 
to have gone a long way to- 
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May 1. It will give relief to three classes: 
first, distressed families in rural areas: 
second, families ‘‘stranded” in small com. 
munities because of the failure of single 
industries which supported the communi. 
ties; third, the unemployed of large cities, 
Guaranty of the principal of bonds of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is 
the purpose of a new bill in Congress, 
Since similar bonds of the Farm Credit 
Administration were guaranteed a _ few 
weeks ago, this bill should pass easily. 
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Committee Hearings 


Senate committee hearings continued to 
command attention. The Black air mail 
investigation group finished questioning 
former Postmaster General Walter Brown 
and began examining the activities of 
lobbyists for the air mail companies. 

At the same time Richard Whitney and 
other representatives of the New York 
Stock Exchange were testifying on the 
stock market bill before the Banking and 
Currency Committee. They want the bill 
modified, but they failed to make much 
of an impression on the committee. Tom 
Corcoran of the RFC, one of the brilliant 
young lawyers who helped write the bill, 
argued persuasively for it, with a Harvard 
accent and affable manner that reminded 
spectators of the president. The com- 





ward patching up their differ- 
ences. The export bank, under 
Mr. Peek, was at first devised to 
deal only with Russia. But this 
did not please George Peek; he 
wanted to trade with other na- 
tions as well. For a time he 
seemed likely to resign his pres- 
ent position on that account. 
But someone intervened for him, 
urging the president to approve 
three export banks instead of 
merely the one for Russian trade, 
The president agreed, and after- 
ward it was revealed that the 
man who had secured his ap- 
proval was none other than Rex- 
ford Tugwell. 





Cooperation 

This is an interesting example 
of codperation within the ad- 
ministration. Two factions which 
were bitterly opposed to each 
other have come closer to joining 
their opinions, and each has won 
a victory in determining policy. 
The events of the last few days 
mean that we are to continue with our 
domestic plan of limited production, while 
at the same time we conduct a campaign 
for foreign trade. 

The following is a brief summary of 
other events in the Washington week: 

The president announced a new three- 
point relief plan to succeed the CWA on 
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_ 1. State in your own words the more important points made by President Roosevelt 
in his recent address. State the arguments in favor of a reduction of hours and an increase 
Who would benefit by such a program? 


Who would bear the burden of it? 


2. Does it seem probable to you that there are very many business concerns which 
would find it impossible to add to their costs of production by increasing materially their 
labor expenses through a shortening of hours and an increase of wages? 
to a few employers of labor in your community and find out how such a program would 


If possible, talk 


3. State the arguments for and against the idea that a shortening of hours in industry 
will prevent our enjoying a high standard of living. 


4. List as many as you can of the effects the NRA has had in your community, classi- 
fying these effects as desirable or undesirable. 


5. Which newspaper comment reprinted on page four most nearly expresses your own 
opinion relative to the first year of the Roosevelt administration? 





Think About 
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mittee, which has spent months listening 
to the sins of Wall Street, seemed to 
think Mr. Corcoran was more convincing 
than the brokers and their lawyers. 

In the large, ornate caucus room of 
the Senate office building a committee 
headed by Senator Copeland of New York 
heard arguments for and against the pro- 
posed food and drug bill. Manufacturers 
and publishers opposed the measure, while 
consumers’ organizations declared it was 
needed to protect the public. 








6. How is Japan governed ? 


7. Name the four objectives which Japan has set out to reach. How, if at all, will they 


affect the American people ? 


8. Discuss Belgium’s most serious internal problem; her foreign problem. 


9. Name and explain the steps taken by the Roosevelt administration in choosing two 


opposite tariff and trade policies. 


REFERENCES: (a) NRA’s Fever Chart. 
(b) Scrap the NRA! 
Living Age, February, 1934, pp. 494-495. 
March, 1934, pp. 396-404. 
1933, pp. 32-44. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Curtius (koor’tsee-oos), Pu Yi (poo-yee), Kang Teh (kang teh 
a as in hang, e as in met), Paderewski (pad-uh-ref’skee), Mitzakis (mee-tsa-kee), Goem- 
boes (guhm-bush, uw as in hurt); Bruges (Brooge); Malines (mal-een’). 


_Do you see any prospect for an extension of democracy in 
Japan? Does it make any difference to us how the Japanese people are governed? 


The Nation, February 7, 1934, pp. 144-145. 
Forum, January, 1934, pp. 3-7. 
(d) If Japan and Russia Fight. 
(e) Japan Dominates the Far East. 


(c) The Case for Japan. 7h 
Harpers, 
Current History, October, 

















